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would a reference to the soliloquies of the ancients have been 
amiss. 5 Maybe there was more to write about the " Marienklagen" 
and it might have been worth while to refer to the models of the 
" English" plays (p. 31 ff .)• Schematic as the plan might be, some- 
thing should have been said of the school-drama, especially in con- 
nection with Weise, whose whole activity is conditioned by it. 
Not a Hecastus-play is considered and there is no mention of Hars- 
dorfer or Klaj, Hallman or Haugwitz, and no word about the operas. 
The libretto-writers probably agreed with Hunold-Menantes 6 in 
condemning long soliloquies. The author takes Freytag rather 
too seriously (p. 8) and occasionally makes a too elastic use of the 
term soliloquy with reference to medieval church-plays (pp. 13, 21). 
The note on page 41 is confusing. 

The chapters on Lessing, Schiller and Goethe commend them- 
selves by their greater thoroughness. Incidentally, in the discus- 
sion of Lessing (p. 46) the relation between soliloquy and prologue 
or argument might have been examined as also, with regard to 
Goethe, Hettner's idea of monologues as substitutes for the chorus. 
However, indulgence in so many remarks and suggestions should 
not blind us to the solid merits of this monograph which, all con- 
sidered, is a creditable piece of work. 

JOS. E. GlLLET. 

University of Illinois. 



THE EVOLUTION OF TECHNIC IN ELIZABETHAN TRA- 
GEDY. By Harriott Ely Fansler, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of English in the University of the Philippines. Published 
by Row, Peterson, and Company, Chicago and New York. 

283 pages. 

In an elaborate thesis presented for the doctorate at Columbia 
University, Dr. Fansler has attempted to find out "not what the 
critics have said that tragedies ought to be, but what tragedies 
have been"; to show "the progress of the Elizabethan playwrights 
in the structure of their pieces," particularly their conscious prog- 
ress. The term " Elizabethan" is not used in its widest sense. The 
book deals with the plays of Shakespeare, principally, and with his 
predecessors, but does not touch upon the tragedies of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Jonson, Chapman, or any of their successors. The 
exposition is sometimes labored; the definitions are slow in appear- 
ing and not altogether convincing. For instance, the closely related 
terms "crisis," "crisis-deed," and "crisis-emphasis" are used time 
and again before they are denned. Indeed, the meaning f of the 
term " crisis," which is understood by the author in a sense different 
from that generally accepted, is never definitely stated. It seems 

• Fr. Leo, Der Monolog im Drama, Berlin, 1908. 

• Theatralische Gedichte, 1706. 
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to be used as though synonymous with "a critical state of mind." 
The exposition would try the reader's patience less if most of the 
technical terms which are gathered together and defined in the last 
chapter were presented in the Introduction. Nevertheless, the 
central idea of the book, the author's theory of the nature of 
Shakespeare's evolution as a dramatist, is attractive and not unskill- 
fully presented. That not all critics will agree with her is to be 
presumed. What two critics ever did agree upon the interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare's plays? Whether or not, however, one sees 
through Dr. Fansler's eyes in estimating the structural function, 
say, of the witches and the ghost in Macbeth, or of Iago in Othello, 
one needs must feel the stimulus of the closely woven argument 
which presents the great dramatist's steady upward progress in 
the mastery of point after point of technic. The book is one which 
every student of tragedy would wish to consult. 

Chapter I deals with tragic situations. According to Dr. Fansler, 
the love which the Elizabethans always manifested for spectacle 
and striking situations with a strong emotional appeal, originated 
in their familiarity with the miracle cycles and moralities of the 
preceding three centuries. Early church drama reveals many of the 
elements of later accepted tragedy — motives such as pride, tyranny, 
and revenge. Mastery of pathos is to be found in Abraham and 
Isaac; tragic situations in Judas' realization,, in The Remorse of 
Judas, that he cannot save Jesus after he has betrayed him; scenes 
of revolting realism in The Crucifixion. The situations that made 
the strongest appeal were those of torture and death. The death 
catastrophe, as Dr. Fansler points out in her second chapter, 
became a convention, and seems to have been the first fixed point 
of structure towards which the Elizabethan playwrights worked in 
the making of their tragedies. So great is tie variety in form and 
manner of death in the pre-Marlowean plays, however, that the 
more highly developed Elizabethan tragedies add nothing new. 

The reason that the catastrophes remained alike was that the 
native impulse was reinforced by the influence of Seneca. To Sen- 
eca, moreover, is to be attributed the introduction of the revenge 
motive and the form adopted for the presentation of the drama, 
two of the most important elements in the evolution of technic. 
The revenge motive brought order out of chaos. Without it plays 
would have remained in the spineless condition of Cambises and 
Promos and Cassandra. Cambises presents good situations and 
stirring incidents. There are numerous deaths, but they are not 
consequential. Despite the reference to Seneca in the prologue, 
the play misses the one valuable thing which Seneca could have 
given it; namely, a continued motive. Gorboduc is superior to 
Cambises in structure because it possesses that motive for the 
various deaths which is lacking in Cambises, but the situations in 
Gorboduc are epic, not dramatic. Tancred and Gismunda is better 
constructed than Gorboduc because the revenge motive is single and 
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strong. But the main interest, after all, is in the love story; the 
tragedy suffers because the revenge is not in kind. 

The play that fixed the revenge motive was The Spanish Tragedy. 
This tragedy presented revenge in kind, and there could be no 
doubt about it. "The spectators not only might witness a catas- 
trophe of the sort they liked, but they might watch it coming and 
justify it afterwards. The play lacks unity, but the revenge is 
entirely intelligible — a life for a life. Unity was a point of struc- 
ture not mastered until later. This play falls into two parts with 
the close of each marked by a killing. The first division proceeds 
swiftly and smoothly through the love episode to the murder in 
the arbor. But here things halt. The Chorus reveals the fact that 
the author realizes that he has not reached the all-important 
scene — the revenge deed. Accordingly, he promises that deed, 
and by the promise emphasizes the construction motive of the 
drama. In attempting to carry out the punishment of the mur- 
derers, the author stumbles upon the hesitation motive as a 
counter force to revenge. Engrossed with this problem he prac- 
tically constructs a new play. The author's emphasis of this 
figure and the audience's appreciation of it, point to the gradual 
emergence of the consciousness of another element of great tra- 
gedy; namely, definite characterization." 

To Marlowe is due the credit of the next advance in technic — 
the development of the protagonist. He seized upon the most effec- 
tive structural element that the past had evolved and then empha- 
sized almost exclusively this actuating purpose in the person of the 
protagonist. Tamburlaine is the embodiment of the lust of power, 
Faustus of knowledge, and Barabas of gold and vengeance. Mar- 
lowe's absorption with the person and motive of his first play, 
however, resulted in a reversion to a non-dramatic type in the 
catastrophe. Tamburlaine's death is a natural one and not conse- 
quent upon his deeds. This mistake is remedied in the next play — 
Doctor Faustus, in which the conclusion is effectively drawn. The 
weak spot in this play — the episodes that take the place of what 
should have carried trie action up to a noble presentation of action 
as power — is explained by the fact that crisis and climax as elements 
of structure had not as yet been conceived. The Jew of Malta adds 
nothing structurally to the preceding plays. Barabas is simply one 
more of Marlowe's strongly individualized piotagonists, without 
whom Richard III, Richard II, Shylock, Macbeth, Iago, and King 
Lear would have been impossible. Edward II contributes an 
intense catastrophe which is also consequent upon personality. 

When Shakespeare came to write, he accepted Marlowe's con- 
clusion about the protagonist and the relation of the catastrophe 
to the rest of the play, and turned his attention towards extending 
the idea. Richard III is a distinctly Marlowean play, but it is 
the last play of this type. The importance of the protagonist 
having been thoroughly established, the next step was to emphasize 
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the antagonist. The part played by Richmond in Richard III 
leads to the conclusion that while writing Richard III Shakespeare 
probably began to think of tragedy not only as a chronicle story 
with deaths in it, but as representing a struggle. The idea of strug- 
gle of protagonist and antagonist is put foremost in Richard II. 
Bolingbroke occupies a much larger part in the tragedy of Rich- 
ard II than Richmond occupies in Richard III. The whole play 
is practically a character study of these two men. 

Puzzling over the probem of antagonism, at a time when he was 
trying to enliven an old play, Shakespeare became conscious for the 
first time of the "action" as a structural element. This old play 
turns out to be Romeo and Juliet, and, under Dr. Fansler's skillful 
analysis, the skeleton of the play proves to be nothing more nor 
less than a Senecan tragedy. Shakespeare, as it were, set himself 
to sbow his contemporaries how to modernize and popularize Sen- 
eca. Romeo represents Elizabethan action, and Juliet represents 
Senecan action. In this imaginary pre-Shakespearean Senecan 
Romeo and Juliet, Romeo's killing of Tybalt, and all that went 
before it, would be retrospective narrative. The play would open 
not far from the present Act III, Scene 2. After Juliet's opening 
monologue, the dialogue with the nurse would follow. After the 
woeful news, would come the nurse's arrangement for Romeo's 
coming and the meeting of the lovers. Then would follow the 
announcement of the father's determination tc marry the girl to 
the County Paris. Next, in would come the father for the strong 
scene of the crisis, as he does here. What Shakespeare added to 
this skeleton was flesh and blood, life and action in the place of 
narrative. In this story, however, there is no retribution. The 
protagonist is not overcome by an antagonist. When Shakespeare 
chose material for his next tragedy, Julius Ccesar, he chose a story 
with just this retributive half. 

" The retributive idea as first used by Shakespeare is one of pun- 
ishment in kind by a human antagonist brought upon the stage 
and shown as roused to action by the protagonist's chief deed 
directly presented. As later used, the retributive idea becomes the 
reaction of disposition and character, though there is present at the 
end of the catastrophe a representative antagonist. Either con- 
ception occasions, if not the presentation of that chief deed, neces- 
sarily an emphasis of it in a review given when the punishment 
conspicuously begins. The deed we have called the crisis-deed; and 
the emphasis of it, the crisis-emphasis." Any scene "that does 
not actually repeat an earlier but in some adequate way compels a 
mental review of the action up to that point and intensifies the 
crisis by indicating the tragic results of what has gone before and 
by anticipating the catastrophe through suggestion and tragic inci- 
dent" is a crisis-emphasis. 

It is not by chance that Mark Antony's oration is the most 
memorable part of the action of Julius Ccesar. Shakespeare meant 
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to set Antony forth as a retributive antagonist of Brutus, not as a 
contestant from the beginning, as Hereford with Richard, but as 
one roused to action by a deed. In this tragedy we have also, for 
the first time an evident study of crisis, crisis-deed, and crisis- 
emphasis as structural elements. The assassination is the crisis- 
deed, Antony's speech is the crisis-emphasis, Brutus' permission 
to Antony to speak is the tragic incident that illuminates the course 
of disaster entered upon by the protagonist. It is this emphasis of 
the return of the deed, however, that cuts the play in two. The rise 
to the crisis is well managed, but the downfall of the conspirators 
is in a sense the rise of Antony. The play has two crises, then: 
the stabbing of Caesar by the Brutus conspirators, and the struggle 
of Brutus and Antony in debate. The crises are divided between 
the protagonist and the antagonist, and the final victory is with 
the antagonist. The protagonist action is, accordingly, in one sense 
really done at the middle of the drama. Herewith climax becomes 
to Shakespeare a definite problem. 

The advance of Hamlet on Julius Ccesar lies in the management 
of the crisis. In Hamlet it is kept wholly mental, the crisis-deed 
is delayed, and the avenger and the victim die together. The 
author of the drama seems to be seeking climax; in other words, 
seeking to place fulfilment of expectation nearer the end of the 
action. The fascination of the Hamlet tragedy as a piece of struc- 
ture is just this delay of the revenge stroke. By delaying the 
material stroke and substituting in its stead a mental stroke, which 
has die same effect of marking the crisis and starting the reaction, 
Shakespeare avoids the disunion of the Brutus-Antony action. 
Another structural advance in the Hamlet play which enhances the 
interest is the final arrest of the catastrophe, by which is meant " the 
insertion near the end of the play of a brief, unexpected but wel- 
comed respite, serving for a momentary relief, but finally futile to 
hold up the catastrophe." The arrest of the catastrophe in this 
play is Hamlet's refusal to drink the wine when first offered him. 

It is in the chapter on Hamlet that Dr. Fansler's definitions 
become seriously annoying to the reader. We find — at the end of 
the book — the definition of crisis-deed to be " that particular action 
performed by the protagonist which when realized and returned 
upon him proves to be the cause of his death." Yet, in Chapter 
VII, we have the statement that the crisis-deed in Hamlet is the 
killing of the king. What reader can believe that the stabbing of 
the king in Act V is the cause of Hamlet's death! The crisis in 
Hamlet, as distinguished from the crisis-deed, is said to be that 
point within the play-within-the-play where Hamlet discovers the 
king's guilt and the king knows he has discovered it. This affords 
a turning point. Claudius thereafter works against Hamlet. We 
should be willing to accept " turning-point" as a definition of crisis, 
but the author rejects such a definition, not on the grounds of 
obscurity, but because some of those who use this definition insist 
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also that the turning point always occurs within the third act. 
She herself gives no definition of "crisis," except to say that it is 
included within the definition of "crisis-deed." 

Although Hamlet is superior structurally to Julius Ccesar, the 
action drags in Act IV. The interest shifts from the activities of 
Hamlet as avenger to the activities of Claudius. Shakespeare's 
structural problem after Hamlet was to maintain the tragic struggle 
but avoid a change of dominance. This problem was solved in 
Othello. In Othello Shakespeare secured unity, developed the excite- 
ing force, and mastered exposition. Dr. Fansler's own exposition 
at this point, especially of how unity was won, is intricate. We 
finally learn that the play is unified because of the natural exposi- 
tion and the entrance of the exciting force at the right moment. 
Exposition in previous plays had been somewhat forced, but Iago's 
revelation's are the most natural thing in the world. Indeed, the 
success of the whole play is said to be due chiefly to the use Shakes- 
peare makes of Iago. Iago's malignity is not motiveless; Iago is 
himself a motive, a personified motive. That is his function in 
the drama. To be sure, he is both human and unhuman, as critics 
have pointed out. But such a combination is not a fault; it is 
Shakespeare's triumph. His humanity renders him a convincing 
personality in the drama; his unhumanity allows critics to con- 
sider him a personated element of structure. He is " the personi- 
fication of the inciting motive"; he is "the personated, clinging 
obsession, the incorporate, diabolical jealousy and maliciousness" 
from which Othello cannot free himself. Othello is double; he is 
his own flesh, but Iago is his thought! Granted that Iago is all 
these things, then it is easy to see why the play of Othello is a unit. 
Iago, as an element of structure, holds the parts together and is 
the cause of the action. The scene following the one where Iago 
snatches the handkerchief from Emilia, "the interview, namely, 
as a result of which Iago becomes firmly seated in Othello's mind 
as its directing force, might technically be called the entrance-of-the- 
exciting-force, that point in the structure where it is evident that 
the protagonist has his problem clearly before him and is wrought 
up to direct coming events." This middle scene of the play 
becomes a mental crisis for Othello. But Othello's vow is not 
a turning point in the course of the terrific events; it is rather the 
definite beginning of these events. Everything previous has been 
a rise to this scene, the coming into Othello's mind of the thought. 
Everything from now on is the working out of that thought into a 
terrible deed — is a continued rise. The end of the rise and the 
beginning of the reaction is the murder of Desdemona. 

If Othello is a rising action, Lear is just as surely a falling action. 
The crisis occurs in the first scene, where Lear divides his kingdom. 
From that moment Lear falls straight to his doom. "The whole 
play is but the reaction upon him of his own deed." Technically, 
this piece of structure may be called the "return-action." The 
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mad scene is the crisis-emphasis, and marks the beginning of the 
catastrophe, which runs through the rest of the play. The evi- 
dence of Shakespeare's progress as a dramatist is to be found in bis 
treatment of the return-action. "Shakespeare had evidently come 
to the conclusion that a good return-action must be the return of 
the doer's own deed upon the doer's own head by the doer's own 
hand, as it were." Hamlet is a good hero placed in an unfortunate 
position. Othello is a good hero led astray by a villain. But Lear 
has within his own nature the seeds of tragedy. From this point 
onward Shakespeare neglects story to represent man at strife with 
his own disposition. The material outcome fades into insignifi- 
cance beside the soul-struggle. This philosophical advance in con- 
ception of what a tragedy should be "is Shakespeare's contribu- 
tion to the world's dramatic literature. Character-action is Eliza- 
bethan technic at its supreme evolution." 

Macbeth is based on the same philosophical idea of the purpose 
of tragedy as Lear — the representation of the reaction of disposi- 
tion and character — but the idea is more clearly presented, owing 
to greater command of theatrical devices. "There is one general 
device, of which most of the others are special manifestations; 
namely, that of objectifying psychological tendencies." The witches 
represent the evil thought that takes possession of Macbeth's 
mind; Lady Macbeth represents Macbeth's ambition in which the 
thought lives; the ghost of Banquo represents the revolt of Mac- 
beth's own mind against itself; and the apparitions shown by the. 
witches upon Macbeth's visit to them represent Macbeth's secret 
conviction of future failure and political death. The tragedy as a 
whole is intended to represent the fall of a man because of ambition 
to be king by fair means or foul, "a fall from natural human kind- 
ness to the personality of a tyrant and then a fiend — a character- 
fall that destroys body, mind, and soul." This conception of the 
tragedy indicates a general slant downward from the beginning, an 
impression of the structure of the play very generally felt by the 
public, but held to be erroneous by academic criticism to the effect 
that the action is in the form of a pyramid, running up to the ghost 
scene and then down to Macbeth's death. Dr. Fansler attempts 
to do away with this confusion of ideas and to oust the critics from 
their position, by explaining what she calls the three actions of the 
piece. "The theme of the narrative action is an historical legend 
of an usurper who- employs assassination, murder, and extreme tyr- 
anny; the theme of the psychological action is the uncalculability 
of entertained evil; the theme of the moral action is the gradual 
self-destruction of a human soul." The direction of the moral 
action is not up and then down, but straight down. "Macbeth is 
a worse man at the end than at the beginning of the play. . . . 
The direction of the psychological action is also down. Macbeth 
has the best command of his mental powers at the opening of the 
play. The direction of the narrative action is up and then down — 
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if by 'up and down' is meant that the protagonist becomes king in 
the course of the story, and is later overthrown. It is up if by 'up' 
is meant a continuation of the protagonist as leader. By 'down' 
in the moral action is meant that the protagonist strides on from 
one bad deed to worse." This striding forward of the protagonist 
in evil gives the effect of a rise in activities; nevertheless, Macbeth's 
moral course is downward. The crisis for the moral action occurs 
in the first murder; the remainder of the play is a presentation of 
the complete deadening of all reluctance to physical and moral 
horrors. The crisis for the psychological action occurs in the first 
meeting with the witches; it is the entertainment of a treasonous 
thought; the rest of the play is the study of the reaction of that 
thought on the mind that entertains it. The crisis-emphasis of 
both actions occurs in the banqueting scene. Hence the confusion 
as to the direction of the action. The banquet scene is taken for a 
crisis when it is actually the emphasis of past crises. 

This explanation is ingenious, if not satisfactory. Some of the 
arguments used to establish Macbeth's mental decay, however, are 
more than ingenious; they are "fantastical." Macbeth, it is argued, 
"descends from confusion to more confusion in his mental pro- 
cesses. At the end of the action he is in a frenzy of doubt and 
mistaken confidence. The ghost scene of the play marks, accord- 
ingly, not the height of his frenzy, but the beginning of his frenzy. 
Where confusion passes into frenzy is the middle point in the down- 
ward mental course. His course mentally is first chosen confusion, 
then unchecked confusion, then unrestrainable confusion." A nice 
distinction, this. Further: "Macbeth's immediate last responses 
to stimuli are but the reflex throwing about of arms and legs, as it 
were. There is no directing mind. His willingness to fight is not 
bravery. He is not even reasonable enough to kill himself as Bru- 
tus was." So Fansler. The reader wonders why it should be con- 
sidered more unreasonable to wish to die in harness than to commit 
suicide; why the willingness to meet each and every comer should 
be called lack of courage; why, if Macbeth is morally and spiritu- 
ally dead, he should feel any qualms about killing Macbeth and 
say that his soul was charged with too much blood of his already. 
If there is one impression that the reader gathers from this tragedy, 
it is that Macbeth is a brave man. The critic's attribution of his 
conduct to reflex action will never destroy this impression. 

The conclusion which Shakespeare reached as to what is essen- 
tially tragic in human life affected both the choice of subject and 
structure of his later pieces, the structure in some respects giving 
way to the idea. This is notably so in Antony and Cleopatra. So 
absorbed was Shakespeare with Antony's ruin that he gave us 
nothing else in the play. This drama contains at once Shakes- 
peare's deepest study of character-presentation and his most highly 
elaborated catastrophe. Two whole acts are devoted to the elab- 
oration of the fall of the catastrophe, and the preceding three acts 
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to its preparation. No crisis is shown in this tragedy. "The crisis 
for Antony had come before the opening of the play. His meeting 
Cleopatra was his doom. The desertion of Octavia and the Battle 
of Actium are but incidents, as all other scenes of the play are but 
incidents, of the great catastrophe. . . . The whole tragedy 
of Antony, like that of Lear, is a falling action." The critics who 
contend that the play lacks unity are said to be triflers. On an 
Elizabethan stage the change of scene would scarcely have been 
noticeable. And, if the spiritual action be considered it will be 
found that there are only two places in the world that make any 
difference to Antony — in Cleopatra's presence, or out. The char- 
acter-unity, moreover, is absolute. There is one all-pervading 
presence — Antony's Cleopatra. Antony and Cleopatra is a drama 
of spectacle emphasizing a philosophical idea and closing in a 
tremendous catastrophe. 

" Coriolanus" is in effect a summary of Shakespeare's tragic struc- 
ture and an advance in philosophy. "The action is evenly bal- 
anced and regularly developed. It presents a double material rise 
and fall, with a continued spiritual misadjustment. In other words, 
it presents two catastrophes closely bound together and explained 
by a prolonged causal catastrophe." Coriolanus fails twice over; 
his first catastrophe results from his inability to restrain his spirit, 
and his second, from his persistent indulgence of that spirit in a 
strange use of military prowess. Act III presents the first catas- 
trophe — the entire break with the Romans. Coriolanus fails to do 
what he set out to do, namely, to humble himself before his country- 
men. He is, therefore, banished. The second catastrophe — the 
death of Coriolanus — is causally connected with the first. Both 
are the result of the protagonist's temperament. The material 
action rises to the first catastrophe; then rises again to the second; 
but the spiritual action falls from the beginning. Coriolanus is out 
of harmony with his times. Each opportunity shows more clearly 
his unfitness to lead the Roman people. There is no crisis-deed; 
the crisis "is the reciprocal destructiveness of disposition and 
opportunity." "The play is a tragedy of spirit and represents the 
catastrophe inherent in the way of doing things and omitting to do 
things. . . . Eventuation of character into failure is the action 
of the Coriolanus tragedy." 

C. V. BOYER. 

University of Illinois. 



VON KADMON BIS KYNEWULF, eine litterarhistorische 
Studie von Gregor Sarrazin. Berlin, Mayer und Miiller, 1913. 

In this volume Professor Sarrazin attempts a reconstruction, a 
literary-historical synthesis of Old English literature, for, he says, 
too much of modern criticism has been devoted to analysis, to 



